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How To Live a Hundred 
Years Happily! 
* 


Mr. Havicuursr: We see more people eighty years old and over than 
ever before. We know that there are more people a hundred years old 
than ever before. We know that more of us middle-aged people than we 
realize are going to live to be a hundred. Medical science is adding more 
years to our lives. 


Dr. Scuinpier: The facts which you have just cited introduce another 
important consideration. After all, there is no use getting to be seventy 
or eighty or a hundred, or even fifty for that matter, if you cannot be 
reasonably happy doing it. And, by and large, most people taken at any 
age do not seem to me to be too happy, at least those I meet as a physician 
are either sick because they are unhappy or they are unhappy because 
they are sick. And my observation is that unhappiness tends to increase 
with age. What is your opinion? 


Mk. Havicuursr: Yes, I think so, too. At the University of Chicago we 
have been studying older people, trying to find out what makes some of 
them happy and some of them unhappy. You might say that we 
have asked older people to write us a prescription for happiness in the 
later years. We find four things to be most productive of happiness. 
They are health, good health; and, second, a comfortable place to live 
and enough money to live on (though one man’s plenty is another man’s 
poverty, and there is no definite amount of money which will meet the 
needs of all kinds of people); third, recognition and approval by one’s 
neighbors and family and community (we tend to approve of ourselves 
when other people approve of us); and, fourth, social participation— 
that is, taking part with other people in social and business and com- 
munity activities. Unhappy old age really commences, I think, when a 
person is cut off socially from other persons. 

What do you think of this prescription for a happy old age, Doctor? 


Dr. Scuinpier: You have given an excellent four-point view of hap- 
piness. 
Asa physician, of course, my chief concern is the health of these elder- 
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ly people. But long ago, years ago, I found out that this concern includes} 
your other three concerns and that all four of them added up to happi- 
ness, It seems to me-that; to arrive at an understanding of what makes) 
happiness in old age, we have to talk about the things which make for} 
unhappiness, and maybe in the course of that gabfest we can define hap-| 
piness and get some idea as to what it is. 

Now, the first amazing and astonishing medical fact of today is that 
between 35 and 50 per cent of all the people who are sick are sick prin- 
cipally because they are unhappy; that unhappiness produces a disease 
which we call a psychosomatic illness. It excepts no one. Anybody of any 
age can get this disease. Anybody in any walk of life can get this disease.) 
But the fact is that the number of people with psychosomatic illness 
actually increases with age simply because the cares and difficulties which 
produce unhappiness increase with age. This fact is often overlooked by: 
many people, even many physicians, because after the age of sixty-five 
most everybody develops organic degenerative changes, and these organ- 
ic degenerative changes are often easily used as an excuse for the debility 
and other symptoms of a psychosomatic illness which, added to an 
organic disease, simply make the effects of the organic disease worse. 

Years ago, before I caught on to this thing, I was amazed that, when. 
one lifted the lid of unhappiness which often covers the lives of elderly 
people, they would jump up like a jack-in-the-box and assume a) 
most amazing amount of activity. This experience was brought home to: 
me with force on visiting the San Francisco Municipal Home for the 
Aged, one of the most remarkable institutions of its kind in the country. 
There I saw a group of people, mostly over seventy, all happy, active, use- 
fully engaged, self-sufficient, respected by their fellow-people. 

The case history of the stage manager in the theater at that home, I 
think, is typical. He was an elderly man of eighty-two, jumping around 
the stage as spry as a little cricket. In his earlier days he had been the 
stage manager of a theater on Broadway. When he got too old, he lost 
his job and drifted to second-rate theaters, then to third-rate, and, finally, 
into the care of some of his relatives in San Francisco where he had very 
little affection and gradually became more and more debilitated. There in 
bed a fine young physician found him; took him up to the Municipal 
Home, and when he got him there, he said, “We're building a theater 
here, and we need a stage manager, and we’d sure like to have a stage 
manager from Broadway.” 
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And the little old man said, “I’m your stage manager.” 

Within a short time he was remarkably active, and the only evidence of 
degenerative disease which he had when I saw him was hardening of the 
arteries, which certainly did not hold him down very much. 


| Mk. Havicuurst: You say, Doctor, that this man’s unhappiness and 
‘inactivity are what made him sick and not his arteries. Is this just a figure 
of speech to say that unhappiness is the cause of disease? How can a dis- 
ease be produced by unhappiness? And is it right to call it a real disease? 


__ Dkr. Scurnpier: The cause for a psychosomatic illness certainly boils 
‘down to just one thing—unhappiness. And believe me, Havighurst, it 
‘is a terrifically real disease. It is not a disease in which the patient just 
‘thinks that he is sick. It can mimic any other disease which you want to 
name. It can produce pain and malfunction in any organ or any group 
of organ. And it is a disease which is brought on by the constant repeti- 
‘tion of unpleasant emotions, such as anxiety, fear, apprehension, dis- 
‘couragement, and disappointment—all emotions which are very com- 
mon in old age. Anxiety concerning their future health and fear of be- 
coming paupers, or infirm cares, possibly, to the family, or apprehension 
concerning their future, even apprehension concerning death, and dis- 
‘couragement and disappointment in their family or their fellow-men 
‘who often treat them as though they were simply in the way. 
* Now, the importance of not only apprehension but the constant 
Monotonous repetition of apprehension in bringing about a psycho- 
‘somatic illness was shown beautifully by Little and Hart, of Cornell, in 
an experiment which they made on sheep. On one sheep in a field out 
in the state of New York they tied a light wire around the leg. This sheep 
\could carry this wire around without any difficulty; and they gave small 
electric shocks over the wire. All that this small shock produced was a 
slight twitching of the leg in the sheep. The sheep went on perfectly 
mormally. But Dr. Little and Dr. Hart were able to produce a psycho- 
‘somatic illness in that sheep by simply producing apprehension and regu- 
Jarity in the shocks. This they did by warning the sheep ten seconds 
ahead of time by ringing a bell that it was going to be shocked. But they 
had to repeat this apprehensive shock monotonously in order really to 
affect the sheep. Very soon the sheep ceased eating. It did not associate 
| oe its fellow-sheep any more; and it was a totally different animal.’ 


_ Mr. Havicxurst: Just how do unpleasant emotions produce physical 
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illness? You have indicated that in the-case of the sheep—and I presume} 
similarly in the case of human beings—that the repetition of these un- 
pleasant emotions makes the individual become ill. But can you describe 
this in language which a layman can understand? What is the bodily’ 


process? 


Dr. Scurnpier: The easiest path to the understanding of the psycho-' 
somatic illness is through the definition of emotions given us by William! 
James, as far back as 1888—a definition which has not been improved! 
upon. James said that an emotion is a state of mind (mark that, a state of 
mind) manifesting itself—that is, showing itself—by a sensible change’ 
in the body. Let me repeat that: An emotion is a state of mind manifest- 
ing itself by a sensible change in the body. 

Let us take a concrete emotion—anger—a very common one. There is 
a state of mind, of course, which calls for the emotion of anger, and the 
manifestations which occur in the body are of two kinds. First, there are 
the external manifestations which you can see. The face gets red; the 
eyes widen; the fists clench; the muscles tremble; the voice has a trem- 
or—those are the external manifestations. But there are internal mani- 
festations which are often more acute and more terrific than the external 
ones. For instance, in anger the blood immediately coagulates quicker; 
the red blood count of the blood immediately goes up; and the muscles 
at the outlet of the stomach will squeeze down so hard that the stomach 
will not empty during the stage of anger. Also, the muscles of the small 
intestine and the colon will often squeeze down so hard that, after the 
emotion of anger is over, the individual will have an acute stomach ache 

. Another example which will show you how terrific the play of emo 
tions can be in the body and how it can cause a severe disease immediate: 
ly is illustrated by the man who was brought into the clinic one morning 
about nine o’clock. He was carried in because he was too dizzy and toc 
weak to stand. His pulse was 190 per minute. He was vomiting. He coulc 
not control his urine. He could not control his bowels. And he stayed tha 
way for three months. Now, up until eight o’clock that same morning 
this man had been a perfectly healthy, well man. But at eight o'clock hi 
walked into his wife’s bedroom, and he found that his wife had com 
mitted suicide and killed their only daughter. From that moment he wa 
sick, not because he developed a cancer, or heart trouble, or tuberculosis 
but because from that moment on his emotional stress was terrific. 
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And so, you see, the repetition of any emotion which produces muscle 
pasm, will eventually result in pain, just as though you clenched your 
ast real hard. It does not take long that way to produce a pain in your 
and; or, the constant repetition of any emotion will produce a constant 
Vverstimulation of one of the endocrine glands, such as the adrenals or 
€ pituitary, the thyroid; and this overstimulation will affect the entire 
ody. Now, in some people it may be one muscle group, or another, 
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which responds to certain emotions. In some people, for instance, it maj ; 
be the muscles in the back of the neck*which squeeze down and cause 
pain. This is very common. You can try that on yourselves tonight. Just 
simply sit in an easy chair—be sure it is an easy chair so that you do not 
blame this on a chair—and worry about something real hard for an hour, 
When you get up, you will have a crick in the back of your neck. 
Another group of muscles which comes into this very early and very 
easily are the muscles of the stomach, producing an ulcer-like pain 
sometimes even an ulcer. We had, for instance, a grocer in a small Illinoi 
town who had that kind of a pain. Why he had it was easy to see. Run 
ning a grocery today, in competition with chain stores, is a lot of care 
and difficulty. And then this same fellow had a wife—I think that if I ha 
had his wife, I would have had his pain. And if that were not enoug! 
trouble for one man, he also had a son who was constantly getting int 
trouble, not just a little trouble, but a whole lot of trouble. And sc 
between the three of them he had this pain in his stomach most of th 
time. And to make it worse, every once in a while somebody would te 
him, “Yes, you have an ulcer.” But when he went to somebody wh 
knew what he was talking about, he would assure this man that he ha 
no ulcer. Consequently, he did not know what to believe until he notice 
himself that every time he went to northern Wisconsin on a hunting c 
fishing trip (which he did twice a season) all that he had to do was to gt 
to a town twenty-five miles north of his home, and the pain stopped an 
that it did not come back again until on his way home he came to a hig 
hill where he could see the church steeples in his home town, and rig] 
there his pain started. 

Now, if this spasm involves the blood vessels on the heart, then, « 
course, you have a very serious condition. John Hunter, one of the grez 
est physiologists which England has ever had, had that kind of a heat 
Every time he became angry, the blood vessels on his heart wou 
squeeze down so hard that he would have a terrific pain, which we c: 
angina pectoris, and he always said that if anybody ever got him re 
angry, that person would kill him. And that is exactly what happene 
At a medical meeting he got up to dispute something with which | 
disagreed, and he became so angry that he dropped down dead. 

Now most of the headaches which we have, and half of all the ule 
like pain, half of all the gall-bladder-like pain, ninety-nine and forty-fo 
one-hundredths per cent of what we call gas or bloating, much of o 
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‘onstipation and diarrhea are produced by this emotional mechanism, as 
vell as also, urinary frequency very often, and about 30 per cent of the 
nuscular rheumatisms, and even 30 per cent of our skin rashes. 


_ Mk. Havicuursr: All right. A great deal of the illness, especially of 
ilder people, is produced by unpleasant emotions, and these emotions 
tually cause damage in the body. But how can we use this knowledge 
bout which you have been talking? How can you cure this kind of 


lIness ? 
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Dr. Scurnpter: The cure of a-psychosomatic illness is actually ver 
simple. One has only to substitute for the unpleasant emotions such a 
anxiety, fear, apprehension, disappointment, the pleasant emotions suc 
as confidence, assurance, pleasant expectancy, joy and hope, because thes 
pleasant emotions produce the optimal tone of the muscles and the opt 
mal function of the endocrine glands which we feel when we say to ou! 
selves, “Gee, I’m feeling good!” 

This substitution is often very difficult in younger individuals becau: 
they have personality defects. That is to say, they have internal quirk 
little defects in mental adjustment, which are constantly producing the 
troubles and difficulties, and, consequently, unhappiness and often illne 
by the psychosomatic route. This type of thing needs the care of psychi 
trists, and many of these younger individuals with personality defects ¢ 
not succeed in becoming old. 

But in elderly people, who have passed the age of fifty or sixty, this ty] 
of difficulty is not the major problem. For elderly people the substit 
tion of pleasant for unpleasant emotions is difficult because of the adver 
factors which exist in their external world. And these are the factc 
with which you are concerned, Havighurst, are you not? 


Mr. Havicuurst: Yes. And these external factors are often very stu 
born things. The conditions in which an old person finds himself are 
pretty stubborn reality. For example, a man is told that he must st 
work when he reaches sixty-five even though he feels as though he cor 
go on working indefinitely. It cuts the core right out of his life. A wom 
loses her husband; a man finds that his advice is no longer asked in | 
church or his lodge, and he feels that he is put on the shelf..A wom 
finds that her daughter’s children are so noisy and quarrelsome that : 
cannot stand living with them. With these kinds of real cares and di 
culties and troubles, how do you go about curing the illness which 
brought about by them? 


Dr. Scunpter: You can very easily see that just because of the num 
of psychosomatics in this country it would be impossible to treat th 
by the slow, cumbersome methods of current psychiatry. In the Mon 
Clinic, for example, where we see fifty thousand patients a year, twe 
thousand of them are there primarily because of psychosomatic illn 
We have found it amazingly successful to use group therapy—that 
to hold classes of sixty or seventy of these people at a time. We just 
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plain, fully and simply, how the disease works. And then to accomplish 
the substitution of pleasant for unpleasant emotions, we advise the pa- 
tient to carry in his mind constantly this simple key thought: I will keep 
my attitude and my thinking as cheerful and as pleasant as possible. 
Now it would be perfectly idiotic to tell these people, or anybody else, 
that they can keep their attitude cheerful and pleasant all the time, but 
ithe idea is to keep it pleasant and cheerful as much of the time as pos- 
sible. Some of the general advice in facilitating the effectiveness in this 
key thought is this: First of all, we tell these people that they should not 
be constantly on the lookout for signs of ill health. Look for illness, and 
it will be sure to come via the psychosomatic route. In the second place, 
keep usefully at work, if you are old, even in a chair. One of the quickest 
ways to illness, and even to death, is to retire too hard. And, third, have 
a hobby—something which turns at least a part of your existence into 
pleasure and pleasurable expectancy. An elderly patient of mine had 
alienated her entire family by constantly telling them how miserable she 
felt. They did not want to go and see her any more, nor did they want 
her to come and see them. I suggested to her that she take up a hobby; 
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and she did. She took up button-collecting. Now, instead of telling people: 
how miserable she feels, she will tell them about her buttons, and she 
will spend an afternoon going to get a button that she has heard about. 

One afternoon, for instance, she went up to Madison to see good old 
Governor Goodland, eighty-four years old at the time. She asked him 
for a button off his vest for her collection. He laughed and said that she 
could have one but he did not know how to get it off. Foreseeing this 
eventuality, she took a scissors from her purse, handed them to him, and 
Governor Goodland cut off three buttons from his vest and two from 
his coat, and he said, “I’d give you more, but I have to get home.” 

The fourth point is: Learn to be satisfied. I mean by that, of course, 
to be satisfied when the situation is such that you cannot easily change it 
or when you are in a situation in which dissatisfaction is not going to be 
of some use. Just learn to be satisfied. It is just as easy under most con- 
ditions to be satisfied as it is to be dissatisfied, and it is much more 
pleasurable. Do not forget that dissatisfaction in old age is very likely 
to go unrequited. And you will save yourself a lot of trouble by accepting 
the inevitable. . 

And, fifth, keep on liking people. You have to live with them. Theit 
ways and views may not be yours, but that is probably because of differ: 
ence in your age. And so many elderly people are likely to develor 
peeves, and peeves usually arise out of a dislike for people. We had an 
elderly man who had been unable to work any more, simply because he 
could not stand the man he had to be with in his office. He was at 
assistant manager in a large plant. The man he had to be with was the 
other assistant manager, and he said, “The first time I met him I didn’ 
like him. I didn’t like the way he combed his hair. I didn’t like the way hi 
whistled through his teeth. I didn’t like the way he started every sentenc 
with ‘Listen, ” It got him so peeved that he developed a psychosomati 
illness. 

And; sixth, meet adversity valiantly. Age is often beset by adversity 
and, when it comes, get up and try to go on. We had a man who wa 
in bed for a year. Three months before he got sick, his wife had diec 
A month later his son was killed. And from then on, all he could think o 
was, “Why did this have to happen to me? Why was my wife taken 

Why couldn’t my son have been spared?” He carried on in that vei 
until he became very:sick. He had not learned to accept adversity. A Ic 
of people start out a psychosomatic illness after adversity. 


a 


Then, the seventh thing is to meet your little problems of everyday life 
)with decision. Do not keep mulling them over and over in your mind. 
| tis that which brings on a psychosomatic illness. If you have a problem, 
| decide what you are going to do about it, and then quit thinking about it. 
| And the eighth thing is, above all, maintain a good sense of humor; 

and this is best done by getting in the habit of saying something pleasant 
| very time you get a chance. I had a patient by the name of Sam who had 
" aever, so far as anybody knew, said anything humorous or pleasant in his 
"life. I asked his relatives and his neighbors. None of them ever had heard 
him, except his wife, who thought that he did the first year that they 
were married, but that was so long ago that she could not remember. 
| $am’s mind worked like this: One early day in July I went past his farm 
jand saw a beautiful field of oats on his farm, and I thought, “Well, this 
\should make Sam happy.” I stopped in at the barnyard, saw Sam, and 
said, “Sam, that’s a wonderful field of oats.” 

And he countered by saying, “Yeah, but the wind’ll blow it down 
| before I get it cut.” He was worried about that. 
|| I watched his field that week and saw that he got it cut all right. He 
| had it threshed. I knew that he got a good price for it—that was two 
F years ago. So I thought, “Well now I’ve got Sam where he has to say 
something pleasant.” 
! The next time that I saw him I said, “Sam, how did that field of oats 
‘turn out?” — 
__ And he said, “Well, I guess the crop was all right, and I guess the 
’ price was about as good as you can expect, but you know, a field of oats 
like that sure takes a lot out of the soil.” 
| And two months later, in October (we always have a beautiful month 
of October in our country), I saw Sam on a beautiful sunny day, and I 
) said, “Sam, this is a wonderful day, isn’t it?” I said it real enthusiastically, 
_ to try to make it contagious. 
) And Sam said, “Yeah, but when we get it we'll get it hard.” 
’ People like Sam invariably get a psychosomatic illness before they get 
to be a hundred. Usually, it is in the late fifties or the sixties or the seven- 
ties; and when they get it, they get it hard. As a rule, they are invalids 
+ for the rest of their lives. They are cares to their families, and there is 


nothing that you can do for them. 
And the ninth, and the last point, is live to make the present hour 


; 
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pleasant and cheerful. Keep your mind.out of the past, and keep it out of 
the future. ra iene ; 

These nine points, I think, facilitate a great deal the use of that key 
thought, which is: I will keep my attitude and thinking as cheerful anc 
as pleasant as possible. 


Mr. Havicuurst: These suggestions for concrete activities take a loac 
off my mind, Dr. Schindler. A while back, I was afraid you were goins 
to recommend that we try to lift ourselves by our bootstraps. A persot 
who is in the depths of despondency because of real difficulties need 
something more than the advice just to go off by himself and imagin 
himself into good health. You give him real things with which to mee 
real difficulties. You make the sick person responsible for doing some 
thing about his unhappiness. You put the responsibility on him to ge 
well. Still I think that happiness in old age cannot be achieved adequatel 
by individual efforts alone. 

I should like to add several things for society to do. You have give 
nine points for the individual, and I think perhaps that I might ad 
four points for society. First, we should change our attitudes about re 
tirement. We should find ways of allowing all people to work to as lat 
an age as they continue to be productive. That may be sixty for on 
person, seventy for another, and eighty for still another. Now, this mean 
changing attitudes about the man who goes downhill in his business ¢ 
his job. In America we tend to think that a person who, after he he 
reached the peak of his ability and productivity and has his best jol 
that he should retain that job until he quits work. Obviously, as a ma 
grows older, he cannot be as productive as he has been in his young 
years. If he is going to go on working, he has to move downhill a litt 
bit. We tend to blame ourselves if we cannot stay at the peak of our pr 
ductivity from, let us say, the age of forty on. I think that we must expe 
to see ourselves and other people step down to somewhat less respons 
bility. 

The second point is that our industries and labor unions and gover: 
ment should work out a system of social security which guarantees 
reasonable living to all older people when their working years are pas 
We do not have that kind of system of social security yet, although v 
have made some headway toward this goal, I think, during the pa 
fifteen years. 
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And, third, we should create better housing and living arrangements 
for older people—better in terms of physical comfort and also better in 
terms of companionship and social participation. The need for social par- 
ticipation in order to keep people happy, which I mentioned earlier, can 
be met with various kinds of living arrangements which keep people 
together. I think that the living alone that so many older people drift 
into is one of the greatest deterrents to human happiness. 

And the fourth thing is that we Americans should do some soul- 
searching about out attitudes toward old age. We must learn to expect 
old people to be participating members of our society in ways which are 


possible and healthy for them. That is, we must expect old people to be 


with us, to be visible and participating with us. 

I suggest that we close this discussion with another look at happiness. 
Have we come any closer to an undertanding of this thing called “happi- 
ness”? 


Dr. Scuinpter: Do you not think that possibly in talking about un- 
happiness we have really been defining happiness? Is happiness not the 
state of mind in which our thinking is pleasant a good share of the time? 
If any of you radio listeners have any better definition of happiness, I 
wish that you would send it either to Havighurst or myself; and that 
is it—that is how to live to be a hundred happily. 


OLD AGE—AN “AMERICAN PROBLEM 
By ROBERT J. HAVIGHURST* 


OLD age is treated in a wide variety of ways by various societies. The» 
traditional Chinese society, with its emphasis on stability, continuity, | 
and conservation, made old age the most honored period of life. On the | 
other hand Eskimo societies, facing a bitter struggle to keep the human — 
metabolism going in a frigid environment, rejected old age as a drain | 
on their social vitality. The old person when he felt that he could no } 
longer care for himself was expected to wander off alone in the wilder- | 
ness and die. The aged among the Labrador Eskimo were sometimes | 
quietly put to death. In Africa the Bushmen forsook their decrepit old | 
people when they moved camp. Very old Hottentots were carried to — 
solitary huts and left with scanty provisions. 

The United States, with its accent on youth and growth and speed, © 
tends neither to revere nor to reject but rather to ignore old age—to sup- | 
pose that it is only a state of mind which can be banished if one keeps | 
busy. 
But there are two great social issues which the growing numbers of | 
old people will force our society to face. The first is—who shall do the 
productive work of the society? At present the economic production of © 
our society is turned out by the age-group 20 to 64. By stressing the im- i 
portance of education and by setting barriers in the path of the employ- | 
ment of youth we have pretty largely frozen young people in their teens — 
out of the labor market. At the same time we have lopped off the labor : 
supply at the other end of the age-scale in spite of the fact that many — 
retired men in their sixties and seventies are still capable of doing 80 
per cent as much work as they did in their prime. } | 

The trend toward concentration of the work of society in the 20 to 
64 age-group was reversed during the war, which reached down to the 
bottom of the manpower barrel. The employment record of a wartime 
shipyard which I studied showed carpenters and sheet metal workers 
in their seventies doing satisfactory work. The secondary school enroll- 
ment of the country dropped so sharply during the war because of the 
employment of youth that there was a campaign to strengthen the en- 
forcement of dormant child labor laws. But the wartime trend has been 


* Reprinted by special permission of the author (Journal of Gerontology, October, 1949). 
14 | 
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‘reversed and old people and youth are once more not wanted in the labor 
market. 

The issue of who shall do the work of the society might be settled by 
eliminating old age and youth from the labor market and assigning the 
*) great bulk of the productive work to the 20 to 64 group, reducing the 


consuming power. This seems to be the trend of present events, although 
it may be an unhealthy one. 

A quite different solution would lie in spreading the work of society 
0} over a wider age range, taking in more old people and perhaps more 
‘} young people, and reducing the work-week for the 20 to 64 group to 
perhaps 35 hours. Thus the present enforced leisure about which old 
people complain might be reduced by handing some of it over to the 
| middle adult years. Another solution would be to increase the total con- 
sumption of the American public by lowering prices, raising incomes, 
or providing more tax-supported services; with increased consumption 
there would be need for increased production which might draw old 
people back into the working force. 

The labor issue is being settled during these present years without 
much publicity, but with consequences for the welfare of all Americans. 

The second great social issue is—how shall old people live? What 
kinds of housing shall they have? Shall they live by themselves, with 
families, or in institutions? How shall they be supported? As individ- 
‘) uals, most people have met this problem in their own personal lives. 
} Which of the grown children shall take in the widowed mother and 
give her a home? Or shall she be put in an old people’s home? Shall 
aging parents be encouraged to apply for Old Age Assistance by grown 
‘children who are struggling to make their own living, or shall the grown 
children make further sacrifices to support them? Shall aging parents 
be encouraged to keep up their own home as they become less capable 
of taking care of a house? What are the safest and most comfortable 
forms of heating, lighting, and cooking facilities for old people? Is an 
apartment all on one floor better than a house with stairs for an elderly 
couple? 
_ Asa political issue this problem ne support for old people is bound to 
‘loom larger. Last November the people of Oregon voted a pension of 
$50. 00 a month to all people over 65, whether they needed the money 
or not. Then it was discovered that this law would bankrupt the state 
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if it was put into effect, and Oregon officials have been busy looking for 
- loopholes. The question of financial assistance by the government to old 
people will hardly be settled on humanitarian grounds alone. The voting 
power of old people is increasing steadily and by 1980, 27 per cent of the 
voters will be age 60 or over. If this group should ever form a solid po- 
litical block it could secure almost anything in reason, and some things 
beyond reason, that it might want from the government. 

Seen from an impersonal point of view the social issues involved in an 
aging population are complex and interwoven with issues involving the 
welfare of the middle-aged and the youth of the country. But there is 
another way of looking at old age. Old age may also be seen through the 
eyes of old people themselves. What does the experience of growing old 
mean to a person? 

It seems strange to people who think of old age as a time to get rid of 
the care and tasks of a busy life that the coming of old age brings more 
new problems and strange experiences than the ordinary person has 
faced since his early adulthood. Actually old people have to meet more 
and a wider variety of crises than do middle-aged people; they have to 
unlearn many habits and attitudes, and they have to learn to meet many 
new and perplexing problems. In reality old age is a period of develop- 
ment and adjustment for most people, rather than a period of nirvana— 
of blissful and unstriving ease leading to a quiet and peaceful passing 
out of this life. 

There are five major developmental tasks or adjustment problems of 
old age. 

(1) Adjustment to Death of S pouse—Often in our research we hear 
man or woman say, “I hope when my wife (husband) dies I can go too 
Life won’t be worth while after that.” This expresses the fear that a mar 
or woman has, after living forty or fifty years with a marital partner, o 
having to face life without the partner. A man and wife become sc 
thoroughly wedded that they work out a single life pattern which canno 
go on when one of them drops out. : 

Getting along without one’s spouse is usually a woman’s task in th 
United States because men die younger than women, and women marr’ 
older men. Thus the majority of women must expect to lose their hus 
bands and live alone for another decade after they are 65 to 75. Amon; 
women 85 years of age and over, 85 per cent are widows. | 

If a woman loses her husband she may have to move from her hous 
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to a smaller place, she may have to learn about business matters, and 
above all she has to learn to be alone. A man losing his wife has the 
same adjustment to make to loneliness, and in addition he may have to 
learn to cook, to keep house, and to keep his clothes in order. 

(2) Adjustment to Loss of Employment and Reduced Income—In 
American society a job is the axis of life for most men and for many 
women. If the occupation goes the individual feels that he does not 
count, that he is not a worthy member of society. Yet the occupation 
must be abandoned by the great majority of people, whether they be 
professional or manual workers, some time between the age of 60 and 70. 

Some people fill up the vacuum created by retirement in their lives 
with a useful and interesting leisure-time activity; others find a part- 
time job which keeps them busy and happy; too many fret and mope 
over their forced inactivity. 

When retirement also means a serious reduction in income another 
adjustment problem appears—that of curtailing expenditures—which 
often means a narrowing of contacts. For instance, an elderly lady feels 
that she must drop out of the Church Ladies’ Circle because she cannot 
pay her dues. An old man must drop out of his lodge just at a time when 
jhe has increased leisure. 

This task is at present needlessly difficult for people because of the 
rigid retirement rules in certain professions and because business and 
industry reject older people and retire their employees relatively young. 
In a study of retired public school teachers in Chicago, 76 per cent of the 
men and 55 per cent of the women teachers were in favor of a flexible 
retirement plan which would permit retirement at any time between 
60 and 70 and would provide for periodic examinations of physical and 
‘mental fitness for teaching. 

Our society’s ability to treat its members as human individuals rather 
than as cogs in a machine is put to the test in the matter of retirement 
policy. 

(3) Affiliation with Age-Group of Elders—Try as one may to keep 
young and to avoid being classed with the elders, the day must come to 
everyone when he says to himself, “I’m not as young as I used to be. 
I'd better be my age.” This day is brought on by the fact that the costs 
of continued participation in the middle-age group rise more rapidly 
than the gains. For example: 
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Fatigue caused by the rapid tempo of lifein this group, 
Neglect—older persons are increasingly ignored by this group, or perhaps unin- | 
tentionally insulted by references to their age and declining powers. ] 


Embarrassment at decrease of income and occupational responsibility, making it | 
difficult to keep up with the middle-age group, | 
| 


which tend to overbalance the rewards of continued participation; 


Feeling of achievement—something is going on all the time, 
Satisfaction from the wielding of economic and social power, 
Satisfaction from the repetition of behavior patterns already well learned. 


As the costs of continued participation in the middle-age group grow | 
greater, the rewards of participation in the old-age group grow more 
attractive: 


Tempo of life is slower and more comfortable, 
Companionship is easily found, people have more leisure time, 


Prestige positions are available in organizations of older people and no longer | 
available in organizations of middle-aged people, | 


and overbalance the unattractive features of participation in the old-age 
group; 
Tacit admission that one has become old, 


General loss of status connected with aging in the United States, 


Difficulty of learning to participate in new groups (like most learning this is 
somewhat painful). 


For thirty or forty years the aging person has participated in occu- 
pational, social, and religious groups in which age-grading was at a 
minimum, and status was achieved on the basis of social position, eco- 
nomic power, talent, and other things that were largely independent of 
age. He must now learn once more to participate in an age-graded group. 

(4) Adjustment to Physical Infirmity—The human body ages in al- 
most every one of its cells and cellular systems. The cells lose water and 
pile up useless or poisonous materials which they cannot eliminate. They 
gradually slow down in their nutritional processes and lose their self- 
repairing properties. ; 

Thus, if a person has been spared from the things which might take 
his life at any age, such as accidents and germ diseases, his body will 
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ventually wear out and give way. The aging process finds the old per- 
in’s weakest places in the cardiovascular system, the kidneys, and the 
joints. Of all people who live to be over 50, half die of heart disease or 
ts complications. This would constitute no adjustment problem if it 
was a matter of sudden death, but heart disease usually comes on slowly 
d makes an invalid out of a person before it kills him. Hence a large 
roportion of older people must adjust to invalidism caused by heart 
disease and another considerable group must adjust to invalidism caused 
y arthritis or other diseases of the joints. 
_ Fully half of the people who live to be 70 must adapt themselves to 
everal years of invalidism before they die. 
(5) Finding Satisfactory Living Arrangements—The high incidence 
of heart disease and rheumatism in older people makes physical exertion 
ifficult or dangerous for many of them and argues against stair-climbing 
and heavy housework. There is greater danger from falls because of the 
increasing brittleness of bones and their slow mending rates. An im- 
Vpaired ability to masticate foods, with an increasing need for a good 
diet, makes careful food preparation and selection necessary. Decreasing 
metabolic ability of the body makes it difficult for older people to keep 
warm and requires good heating facilities. 
\ The principal values that older people look for in housing, according 
to studies are: quiet, privacy, independence of action, nearness to rela- 
‘tives and friends, residence among own cultural group, cheapness, and 
closeness to transportation lines and communal institutions—libraries, 
shops, movies, churches. 
| These values vary for different people. Most older people tend to cling 
to established housing arrangements until conditions become very un- 
satisfactory. Yet residential mobility is high, especially among the very 
old. 

Most older people live in homes not much different from what they 
'} were accustomed to in middle age. Seventy-eight per cent of men over 
60 lived in private households as heads of families in 1940, 38 per cent of 
women lived in private households as wives of the heads of the home, 
and 30 per cent of women lived in private households as heads of families. 

- Of those who do not live in their own homes, women live mostly with 
children (18 per cent) and men live about equally often with children 
(8 per cent) and in private homes as lodgers (5 per cent). Only 45 
per cent of men and 3.3 per cent of women over 60 live in old people’s 
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homes, hotels, and lodging houses. The proportion who live in old peo! 
ple’s homes is limited by the scarcity of such homes, most of which have 
waiting lists. | 

The following types of housing arrangements have been suggested for 
older people in the United States: 


Small villages in warm climates specifically planned for old people. These villages 
should have movie, library, restaurant, and church facilities. : 


Housing units specially designed for older people in all parts of the city, with 
heating, cooking, lights, and laundry facilities planned for their use. i 


Dwelling units (small apartments) in single-family residences, designed for 
three-generation families. The grandparents would have a small apartment of 
their own, which would give them quiet and privacy, and yet they would be ir 
the same house with the rest of the family and could help and be helped a 
need arises. 

Cooperative housing projects for older people with communal eating, laundry 
and other facilities. 

Old people’s homes, best for people with limited ability to care for themselve 
physically. — 


These are the developmental tasks and adjustment problems faced by 
people as they grow older. How do people approach the tasks of old age! 
The answer is that in America there are two different and competin; 
approaches. 

The first pattern is epitomized in the slogan, Stay Young—Keey 
Active. Keep on working. If retired from one job, get another. De 
velop a hobby. Travel around the world. 

This conception was triumphantly illustrated by Lillien Martin, whi 
died recently at the age of 92. Retiring from the Stanford Universit 
faculty at the age of 65 in 1916, she moped for several months, feelin; 
that there was nothing left for her to do in life. Then she forced hersel 
to go to Europe. The outbreak of World War I sent her back to Cal1 
fornia, where she opened an office as a consulting psychologist. The: 
she began a new life. She was continually on the lookout for new thing 
to do, always fearful of getting into a rut. She exercised her back muscle: 
so as to keep efect. Noting that she was slowing down in her movement 
on the street, she forced herself to step smartly on and off of street car: 
She learned to drive an automobile at the age of 78, and when she faile 
on her first test for a driver’s license she worked all the harder and passe 
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the next one. When her handwriting began to get shaky, she learned the 
touch system on the typewriter at 80. 

Growing restless, she made a tour of South America at the age of 88, 
and for six months traveled by river boat, coastwise cargo boat, auto- 
mobile, train, ox-cart, and airplane. On the Amazon, the curious peasants 
would ask, “Mama, what age?” and they would not believe her until she 
wrote down the figure for them. At the age of 78 she started her famous 
Old Age Counseling Center and taught others to become active and keep 
alive in their old age as she had done. 

Recently a young woman who has an eye for the practical formed the 
project known as Grandmothers, Incorporated. The idea is to develop 
branches in many cities for grandmothers who want to keep active and 
earn money. An employment office will be established to seek out jobs 
that older women can perform well, such as baby-tending, operating 
telephone switch-boards during periods of light work, temporary sales 
jobs, and leading groups of older people for recreation. 

The Keep Active philosophy is personified by retired YMCA secre- 
taries, perhaps more than by any other occupational group. These men 
usually retire from YMCA work in their early sixties and most of them 
get some other employment. Out of 110 retired secretaries aged 60 or 
over in the midwestern area, with a median age of about 72, 69 were 
employed full or part-time in 1946-1947. Fifty-three of the 69 said they 
_were as happy or happier in their present work as in their YMCA work. 
Thirty-nine of the 69 had incomes as great or greater than the income 
at the time of retirement... : 

One man went to a university for several summers just before he was 
60 and took a master’s degree in history. Upon retiring he got a job as 
editor of the obituary column of a newspaper and he also organized a 
‘county historical society. His newspaper responsibilities increased. His 
_ reputation as a historian of the locality grew and he developed the county 
historical society to the point where it paid him a salary for part-time 
work. 

Perhaps the Stay Young—Keep Active approach is the characteristi- 
cally American way of meeting old age. But there is also the Grow Old 
-Gracefully—Rocking Chair approach. 

The older person who follows this approach deliberately slows down 
_ and takes life as comfortably as he can during his later years. He gives 
_ up his business responsibilities gladly to younger men. If he has been a 
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farmer, he turns over the farm to aon or a tenant and moves into town, 
where he keeps a small garden and goes fishing during the mild months 
and gets into his Chevrolet and drives South with his wife for the winter. 
The man who has worked at a trade or in a factory retires and lives on | 
his Social Security benefit, eked out by money from odd jobs. * 

The old lady who follows this pattern drops out of her more strenuous | 
church activities and keeps house modestly, often moving to a smaller 
house or an apartment. She visits her children occasionally and plays. 
with the grandchildren, but does not attempt to manage any part of the 
lives of children or grandchildren. | 

With the slowing down of this life-pattern is combined an increased 
interest in the activities of the present and the immediate future, as con- 
trasted with the greater emphasis on plans for the next year or five years 
or ten years which is found in the Stay Young group. In fact, the Grow 
Old Gracefully group begin to live a good deal with their memories. 

There appear to be social status and sex differences in the choices of 
these two ways of life in old age. Generally speaking, the people of 
middle-class status follow the Stay Young theory, while those of the 
lower-class status follow the Grow Old Gracefully scheme. There are 
exceptions, of course. And the upper class group is divided rather evenly 
between the two plans. 

Characteristically, the upper-middle class business or professional per- 
son is awkward at the task of growing old. He insists on staying young 
or denying the fact of his age even though it has become patent to every- 
body else. Activity of a business, professional or civic in nature, has been 
the thing he lived for, and he continues to want to live for it. . 

Men tend to hold the Stay Young theory, while women tend to glide 
into the Rocking Chair roles. This difference is heightened by the fact 
that women on the average live to be older, and the older one is the 
more likely one is to be in the Rocking Chair group. 

With these two philosophies of old age both represented by large 

“numbers of people, perhaps a good American solution of the problem 
of adjustment in old age would be to promote conditions under which 
an elderly person might choose and follow the one or the other way of 
life to his own satisfaction. 

This implies the acceptance by society of a wide variety of approved 
social roles for older people. Some of the roles would be of the Stay 
Young type and others would fit the Rocking Chair Personality. Life 
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would be more agreeable for the old person if society gave him freedom 
to find a pattern of roles well suited to his own personality and if society 
gave him a generous round of applause for the role or roles he played. 

The people of the United States will hardly turn into reverers and 
worshippers of old age like the Chinese. The philosophy which best fits 
the patterns of American life will be one of generosity, permissivity, and 
() approval of the self-achieved pleasures and tasks of old age. Such a phi- 
(losophy will have two guiding principles. First, people are expected to 
grow old at different rates, and second, each personality is expected 
to find its own pattern of roles. 


SUMMARY 


Old age is treated differently by various societies. Honored in some, 
rejected in others, old age tends to be ignored in America. There are five 
) major adjustment problems of old age, which make this period of life 
one of crisis and change second only to adolescence in it demands on the 
‘individual for adaptation, (1) adjustment to death of spouse; (2) adjust- 
ment to loss of employment; (3) affiliation with the elders; (4) adjust- 
ment to physical infirmity; and (5) acquisition of satisfactory living 
arrangements. 

‘There are two general modes of approach to the problems of aging. 
‘One is the stay young—keep active, the other is the grow old gracefully 
—rocking chair approach. There appear to be social class and sex differ- 
ences in people’s choices of these two ways of life in old age. In general, 
Americans tend to favor the stay young—keep active policy. But society 
offers too few comfortable,-satisfying- active roles to older persons for 
this to be a workable pattern for everybody. Probably the socially whole- 
‘some solution to the problem would be to widen the range of socially 
-approved roles for old people. 
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The People Say... 


The following comments are representative of the views expressed by the Rounp 
Tasie audience on “Mankind in a Revolutionary Age,” broadcast October 30, 1949. 


Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Prime Minister of India, and Robert Redfield, professor 


of anthropology at the University of Chicago, were participants.* 


A New Thought 


Mr. Nehru’s comments on fear were 
very fine. A new thought, suggested by 
Nehru—perhaps the Asiatics, India, for 


example, might act as mediator in the’ 


clash between the West and Russia.— 
A listener from Cleveland, Ohio. 


Gentleness 

Prime Minister Nehru has a gentle- 
ness the world should recognize, and 
which, perhaps, the world does not see. 
But I believe that he has much to teach 
the Western Hemisphere about good 
living—A listener from Portland, 
Oregon. 


India Shows the Way 


It seems that we. who think we know 
the way are really shown the way by a 
so-called “backward” country.—<A listen- 
er from Sebring, Ohio. 


Wonderful 


We thought Pandit Nehru’s discus- 
sion was wonderful.—A listener from 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Very Special 


The Nehru broadcast was very inter- 
esting. Of course, Rounp Tasie pro- 


grams are always interesting, but this 
was very special—A listener from 
Salem, Ohio. 


Particularly Inspiring 

Today’s program was outstanding 
and particularly inspiring —A listener 
from Lansdowne, Pennsylvania. 


Inspiring and Thought- 
provoking 


This was one of the most inspiring 
and thought-provoking addresses ever 
given on the Rounp Taste, and I hope 
that it will unite the peoples of the world 
in “working for peace.”’—A listener 
from Chicago, Illinois. 


Deep Appreciation 


I wish to express my deep apprecia- 


tion for your fine service in arranging 


for your radio audience to hear Nehru. 
—A listener from Riverside, California. 


Very Interested 


We were very interested to hear Prime 
Minister Nehru on the Rounp TasLe.— 
A listener from Los Angeles, California. 


Enlightening 
It was extremely enlightening —A 
listener from Elgin, Illinois. 


* Copies of the Rounp Taste Pamphlet No. 606, which contains the text of both the 
Rounp Taste discussion and the Rockefeller Memorial Chapel Speech of Prime Minister 


Chicago 37, Illinois. - 


B Nehru, can be obtained for 10 cents each from The University of Chicago Rounp Taste, 


\ 
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~ Should Be Considered 


A Great Man 


I wish to thank the University of 
Chicago for offering us this chance to 
hear a great man of another country.— 
A listener from Oak Park, Illinois. 


Glad To Hear 


Although I could not catch all of his 
words, I was glad to hear the voice of 
the great man, and should like to have 
heard all he said, as well as the Chapel 
speech—A listener from Winfield, 
Kansas. 


Wonderful 


It was a wonderful program!—A 
listener from Cleveland, Ohio. 


Mentally Stimulating 

This, like your other programs, was 
wonderfully stimulating, mentally.—A 
listener from Santa Monica, California. 


Thank You 


Thank you for your fine programs— 
especially this with Nehru.—A listener 
from Los Angeles, California. 


Interest in India 

I was pleased to have this oppor- 
tunity to hear Prime Minister Nehru. 
I am interested in his country and its 
progress, and always glad to hear more. 
—A listener from Baton Rouge, Louisi- 
ana. 


India Leads 


I have enjoyed listening to the Rounp 
Taste for a long time, and I enjoy it 
very much. I feel you are doing a serv- 
ice to humanity. I wish to thank you. 
I agree that India’is to become a leader 
of the world regarding humanitarian 
needs. She has long been in many 
ways.—A listener from Los Angeles, 
California. 


You did a real service in bringin 
Pandit Nehru to your Rounp Tas 
because the people at large have so little 
opportunity to hear him while he is ini 
this country. As many do, I feel that he 
may contribute much to the betterment] 
of our times if he is given serious con-| 


sideration.—A listener from Los Ange: 
les, California. f 


India’s Principles 

I should like to congratulate you on 
your successful choice and for sage 
possible the pleasure of listening to Mr. 
Nehru for millions of people who other- | 
wise would not have had the oppor-_ 
tunity. Of the many brave countries | 
today which are struggling to obtain | 
peace and prosperity for themselves, I 
know of no country that is working - 
against greater odds—but with such 
magnificent principles—than India. | 
Since she is young in existence, though — 
wise in all sorts of religious and philo-— 
sophical lore, perhaps the phrase from 
the Bible could be applied to India. 
“Out of the mouths of babes. . . .” 

The United States would like the 
support of India’ in the cold war, but. 
I cannot help but think that if we 
adopted her principles there wouldn’t 
be any cold war. That’s radical, isn’t it? 
But I’ve been reading Satyagraha, jand 
it makes sense to me.—A listener from 
Wichita, Kansas. 


Great Thinker and Leader 


Your program is a most constructive, 
powerful influence working for peace 
and democracy. I especially appreciated 
the courtesy and understanding you dis- 
played to Nehru, one of the world’s 
great thinkers and leaders—A listener 
from Wenatchee, Washington. 
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WORLD POLITICS 


WHY WAR? How can the world be organized for peace? Must democracy 
and communism inevitably come to blows? What foreign policy is in the best! 
interests of the United States? Why is it so difficult for the great nations of 
the world to reach agreement in the United Nations? What is a balance-o@ 


power policy? How can atomic energy be controlled? 


These are the problems of today. They must be answered by every citizen., 
His future and even his life depend upon his answer. But what are the basic: 
principles behind the conflict in international politics? How many times have 
you wished you knew more about the meaning of the words used in the 
struggle among nations? 


The Wortp Potrrics course will give you a broader knowledge of basic prin- 
ciples involved in international relationships. Then it will test your under- 
standing of these principles by applying them to the specific current crisis 
situations discussed on the Rounp TABLE. 


The course will help you to understand and judge the many proposals made 
about international politics. It will make use of the conflicting ideas of 
Machiavelli, Tolstoi, Freud, Dostoevski, Hitler, Mussolini, Lenin, Einstein, 
Wendell Willkie, Henry Wallace, and Walter Lippmann. 


For example, Lesson II, entitled “What Causes War?” includes an exchange of 
letters between Albert Einstein and Sigmund Freud, selections from Tolstoi’s 
War and Peace, two pages from James Byrnes’s Speaking Frankly, and short 
articles by Malcolm Sharp and Jacob Viner on war as a psychological and as 
an economic problem. Lesson V, on “Democracy and Communism,” includes 
the United Nations Declaration of Human Rights, extracts from the Pro- 
ceedings of the United Nations Commission on Human Rights, and selec- 
tions from A. D. Lindsay’s The Modern Democratic Brake and from Lenin’ s 
State and Revolution. 


You will learn to understand and judge such statements about world politics. 
You will use methods of analysis to criticize the ideas of the many experts 
appearing on timely Rounp TasBLe discussions. You will acquire the habit of 
using these same methods to understand the confused and bewildering argu- 
ments that you hear every day. You will learn to read, write, listen, and think 
about the politics among nations. 


ECONOMICS IN THE MODERN WORLD 


‘o you KNow ... 


THE SIZE AND LIMITS OF THE AMERICAN ECONOMY? 
HOW OUR MONEY SYSTEM WORKS? 
WHAT CAN BE DONE ABOUT INFLATION? 
WHAT PRICE CONTROLS DO? 
HOW WE CAN AVOID ECONOMIC COLLAPSE? 
_ WHAT A RECIPROCAL TRADE AGREEMENT IS? 
WHAT “COMPARATIVE COSTS” ARE IN INTERNATIONAL TRADE? 


Nobody can profitably use words when he doesn’t know their meaning. Yet 

‘Inodern citizens are expected to decide issues involving the exact and scien- 

fic words of technical economics. They are expected to judge proposals of 

he greatest complexity often without being able to tell whether the speaker 

s using facts or merely advancing an opinion. But economic terms are not 

secret language which only the trained economist can understand. If you 
take the trouble, you can command them. 


The Economics 1n THE Mopern Wor p course is designed by a faculty com- 
mittee of the University of Chicago to teach adults the basic principles of 
conomics. 


The course begins with a study of two aspects of the American economy: 
the structure of production and the national income. The second part is con- 
serned with the functioning of the economy: how it is organized, how the 
market works, how goods are distributed. The third section is about money 
and banking: the nature of the monetary system and the mechanics of the 
system (the Federal Reserve System, savings, inflation policies, etc.). The 
ast section of the course takes up international trade: the mechanics of the 
system, the specific problem of postwar recovery, and the relation of world 
trade to the problems of peace. 


ZCONOMICS IN THE MopERN Wor p is a course that will help you understand 
the economic aspects of America’s affairs. It will teach you to apply careful 
economic analysis to the crucial problems of national economic policy. 
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This Is the Library of Political Materials You Will Receive! 
WORLD POLITICS 


LESSON I—An ItiustraTIon oF MetHop: Thomas Hobbes, Leviathan, Chapter 13, 
“Of the Natural Condition of Mankind as Concerning Their Felicity, and Misery” 
LESSON IJ—Wuar Causes War? “Why War?” An exchange of letters betel 
Freud and Einstein (Rounp Taste Pamphlet #554) ; Malcolm Sharp, “Consider: 
ations in the Making of Foreign Policy” (Rounp Tasre Pamphlet #531); Leo 
Tolstoi, War and Peace (selections) ; James Byrnes, Speaking Frankly (selections); 
Jacob Viner, “Peace as an Economic Problem” (Rounp Taste Pamphlet #565) 
LESSON III—Nationatism: Carleton J. H. Hayes, Essays on Nationalism (selec: 
tions); Documents on the Monroe Doctrine; George Washington, Farewell Ad: 
dress; Rupert Emerson, Analysis of Nationalism in Southeast Asia . 
LESSON IV—Tue State: The Declaration of Independence; Benito Mussoli i 
Fascism (selections); Plato, Apology and Crito; John Locke, Treatise of Civil 
Government f 
LESSON V—Democracy anp Communism: V. I. Lenin, State and eee 
A. D. Lindsay, The Modern Democratic State (selections); Extracts from 
Proceedings of the United Nations Commission on Human Rights; 20, 
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of Human Rights, adopted by United Nations Assembly, December 10, 19 
(Rounp Taste Pamphlet #559) £ 

LESSON VI—Domination: The Tanaka Memorial (outlining Japan’s positive 
policy in Manchuria in 1927); Fédor Dostoevski, Brothers Karamazov (selec 
tions); Alfred T. Mahan, The Influence of Sea Power upon History; The Proble 
of Asia; and The Peace Conference and the Moral Aspect of War (selections) 

LESSON VII—Batancer-or-Power AND Power Po.itics: Martin Wight, Powel 
Politics; Niccolé Machiavelli, The Prince; Adolf Hitler, Mein Kampf (selections) 
Frederick L. Schuman, Soviet Foreign Policy and Its Implications 

LESSON VIII—Feperation: Clarence Streit, Union Now (selections) ; Paul Hute 
inson, Editorials on World Government; Robert M. Hutchins, “A Speech it 
Denver on Foreign Policy” . 


LESSON IX—InTERNATIONAL Law AND THE Unrtep Nations: Norman Bentwicl 
International Law (selections) ; Manley O. Hudson, Cases on International Laa 
(selections) ; Report of Robert H. Jackson to the President and Agreement Estab 
lishing an International Military Tribunal, from Trial of War Criminals; Thi 
Charter of the United Nations i 

LESSON X—A. AN Exercise 1N Critrcat Listenine: An Analysis of a University o 
Chicago Rounp TaBLz Broadcast; or B. Tue Controt or Atomic Enercy: Th 
Third Year of the Atomic Age (Rounv Taste Pamphlet #492); Atomic Energ 
and the United Nations (Rounp Taste Pamphlet #553) 

LESSON XI—Wuat Now? X, “The Sources of Soviet Conduct”; Walter Lippmant 
The Cold War; Henry Wallace, “Letter to President Truman”; Henry L. Stimsor 
“Challenge to Americans”; Wendell Willkie, One World 

LESSONS XII, XIII, anp XIV—Courrent Poricy Prostems 1n WoRLD Po.itics 
Six University of Chicago Rounp Taste pamphlets from which you select thre 
subjects which you find most interesting to analyze 


This Is the Library of Economic Materials You Will Receive! 
ECONOMICS IN THE MODERN WORLD 


I. Booxs 
_ Harrop, R. F. International Economics. “Cambridge Economic Handbook,” 

Vol. VIII. New York: Pitman Publishing Corp., 1947. 

Henperson, H. D. Supply and Demand. “Cambridge Economic Handbook,” 
Vol. I. New York: Pitman Publishing Corp., 1947. 

Hicxs, J. R., and Hart, A. G. The Social Framework of the American 
Economy: An Introduction to Economics. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1945. 

Rosertson, D. H. Money. 6th ed. “Cambridge Economic Handbook,” Vol. 
II, New York: Pitman Publishing Corp., 1947. 


I]. PAMPHLETs AND REPRINTS 

“America’s Foreign Trade Policy.” By J. B. Conpuirre. Reprinted from 
America’s Place in the World Economy, ed. Arnotp J. ZurcHER and 
R. Pace. New York: New York'University Press, 1945. 

“The Bretton Woods Proposals.” By Harry D. Wurre. Ibid. 

“Canada and the Problems of World Trade.” With excerpts from ApamM 
Smitu, (Rounp Tasre Pamphlet #526.) 

The Economic Organization. By Frank Knicut. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1933. 

The Federal Reserve System. By the Bona or Governors, FEDERAL RESERVE 
System, Washington: Federal Reserve System, 1947. 

“The Investment of American Capital Abroad.” By Hersert Fes. Reprinted 
from America’s Place in the World Economy, ed. Zurcuer et al. 

“Is Economic Planning Succeeding in Britain? I.” With excerpts from 
Morrison and Cripps, (Rounp Taste Pamphlet #546.) 

“Is Economic Planning Succeeding in Britain? II.” With excerpts from 
Jewkes and Stmons. (Rounp Taste Pamphlet #547.) 

National Income Supplement to the Survey of Current Business. By the 
BurEAU oF ForEIGN AND-Domestie CoMMERCE, DEPARTMENT OF Com- 
MERCE. Washington: United States Government Printing Office, 1947, 

“On Debt Policy.” By Henry Stmons. Reprinted from Economic Policy for 
a Free Society. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1948. 

“The Politics of International Trade.” (Rounp Taste Pamphlet #540.) 

“Population—the Long View.” By F. W. Noreste1n. Reprinted from T. W. 
Scuuttz (ed.), Food for the World. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1946. 

Prices, Wages, and Employment. By C. O. Harpy, K. B, Wittias, and 
H, S. Exuis. “Federal Reserve System Postwar Economic Study,” No. 4. 
Washington: Federal Reserve System, 1946. 

“Some Economic Problems of the European Recovery Program.” By Gort- 
FRIED Hazerier. Reprinted from the American Economic Recs, Sep- 


tember, 1948. 


I. Six University of Chicago Rounp Tate pamphlets. From these you are to 
select three subjects which you find the most interesting to analyze. 
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AND 
Every Round Table Home Study Student 


Qualifies To Receive a Set of the 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


A TWENTY-FOUR-VOLUME SET of the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
be awarded each month to that student in each Rounp TaBLe Home Srup 
course who, in the opinion of a board of impartial judges, most satisfactorily] 
completes the work of the course. Only those students completing the entire 
course may qualify for these monthly awards. All decisions of the judges will) 
be final, and, in the event of ties, duplicate prizes will be awarded. The 
Encyclopaedia Britannica has been the standard reference work of the 
English-speaking world for one hundred and eighty-one years. It contains tens 
of thousands of articles recording developments in the major fields of human 
knowledge and comprises 38,000,000 words, written by more than 4,000 
expert contributors who represent 550 educational and cultural institutions} 
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in thirty-eight countries of the world. : 


ROUND TABLE HOME STUDY COURSES 
Are Open to aul : 


You May Begin at Any Timer | 


ENROL TODAY/ 


—BY FILLING OUT THE REGISTRATION 
BLANK ON THE FACING PAGE &7 


eee “How | TO PARTICIPATE 


J can ends bake courses without leaving your home—by listening to the 
. ty of Chicago Rounp Tazz and by corresponding with your instructor, 
‘ou can begin either one or both courses by mailing your application. Anyone 
fithin the range of the United States Postal Service and the National Broadcasting 
jeaeny can register. For $25.00 you receive: (1) fourteen expertly prepared 
|$80s containing introductory material and questions; (2) a package including — 
jl the extensive and authoritative assigned books and pamphlets; (3) copies of the 
elevant current Rounp Taste pamphlets while you are taking the course; and 
14) personal individualized replies from a competent instructor for each of your 
“Wourteen written lessons. In addition to these criticisms by the instructor, the 
—EMounp Taste experts dealing with the problems of your course will provide 

‘imulating discussions and penetrating questions for you to examine. You can 
at your own pace in completing a‘course, using as much time as you need, 


® to a year. You receive a certificate on completion of the course. 


iy 


\@0n will receive a library of study materials and fourteen lessons by return mail. 
“} fou will be notified of Rounp Taste broadcasts concerned with the subject matter 
_|)Byour course at appropriate times. 


TO REGISTER 


tow inclose the application blank below with your remittance and mail to: 


Director 

Home Stupy DepartMENT 
Tue University or Cuicaco 
Cuicaco 37, ILuinots 


[1 WORLD POLITICS 
[] ECONOMICS IN THE MODERN WORLD 

My check or money order for [$25.00 or []$50.00 is inclosed. (Please make all 
“ks payable to Tue Unrversrry or Cricaco.) 
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} Did Voir Hoar These 
ROUND. TABLE Discussions—: 
ON SCIENCE? 


434 WHAT PROGRESS IN CANCER RESEARCH ?P—Charles Huggins, Carl Moore, C, P. 
; Rhoads : 
493 WORLD PROGRESS IN CANCER RESEARCH—Julius Engelbreth-Holm, W. U, 
Gardner, Alexander Haddow, Charles Huggins, Leonard Scheele 
496 OUR STATE MENTAL HOSPITALS: WHAT CAN WE DO TO IMPROVE THEM Gs 
—Kenneth Appel, Walter Barton, Henry Brosin, William Menninger » 
517 HEART DISEASE—Emmet Bay, George Fenn, Stanley Gibson, Louis Katz 
544 MENTAL HEALTH IN OUR TIME—James Halliday, Malcolm Sharp, Ranyard West | 
554 EMOTIONS AND WORLD PROBLEMS—James Miller, Gartner Murphy, Joseph 
Nuttin, Robert Thouless, Ludwig Vander Horst 
558 TUBERCULOSIS: WHAT THE PUBLIC SHOULD KNOW—Robert Anderson, 
Robert Bloch, Esmond Long, James Perkins 
561 IS THERE LIFE ON OTHER PLANETS?—Harrison Brown, Hans Gaffron, Gerard” 
Kuiper, Harold Urey 
564 THE PROBLEMS OF OLD AGE—Robert Havighurst, George Lawton, Bawa | 
Stieglitz 
598 THE ORIGIN OF THE EARTH—Harrison Brown, Dirk ter Haar, Gerard Kaige | 
Rupert Wildt 


ANY OF THESE PAMPHLETS £223 
WILL BESENTTO YOU |S23a | 
FOR 10 CENTS IN COIN § | 8 

A FULL YEAR'S SUBSCRIPTION | <2 = 
és ISSUES) FOR $3. 00 | “Es 
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PRINTED IN USA. 


